








































“ BEHOLD 1 BHIN@ YOU GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY’ 
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Ceylon 
From the Missionary Herald. 
CEYLON, 


Ertracts froma Joint Letter of the Missionaries, 
dated lth of slugust, 1822. 


The communications recently received from 
Ceylon, bring down the history of that mission 
five months later than any of the accounts pub- 
lished in the last volume, and nearly a year later 
than the last general accounts. Owing to the 
want of adequate funds, especially for the pur- 
pose of printing elementary school-books, por- 
tions of the Bible, and other religious tracts, 
the progress of the schools had been consider- 
ably tropeded, and their influence cireumserib- 
ed, Some of them had been very reluctantly 
given up. ‘This subject is introduced in the 
joint letter, after some remarks on the limited 
resources of the Board. 

Opportunity for increasing the number of Schools. 

‘We had hoped for an increase of funds for 
the prosecution and extension of the work 
here. We hoped, at least, to be able to re-es- 
tablish those schools, which for want of funds, 
we have been obliged to dismiss since we made 
out the list in January. Weregret the want of 
adequate funds for native free schools the more, 
because the way seems fast preparing for exten- 
ding the benefits of our school system amoug 
the girls, with nearly the same facility, and 
now at almost as little expense, as among the 
boys: so that we may profitably expend twice 
the sum upon the same extent of country now, 
which we formerly did, while the labor of su- 
perintending these schools is but very litile in- 
creased. Should our school system even re- 
main as itis, the demand for larger supplies of 
our present sehool-books, including single Gos- 
pels and other portions of the Scriptures, and 
for additional books of an elementary kind would 
be constantly increasing. 

“You will be happy to hear that the youth, 
(64 in number,) in the seminary at Batticotta, 
make very encouraging progress in their stud- 
ies. The apparatus which we now have, ena- 
bles us to shew them and the people also, many 
things which astonish as well as please and in- 
struct thei; and to convince them, by the evi- 
dence of their own eyes, of truths in science 
which, though plausible in theory, they were 
ready to doubt. We have before told you that 
the school begins to excite the curiosity and re- 
marks of the learned natives in the district; 
and we have reason to believe that this influ- 
ence will be felt much more, when the class 
now about to leave shall be scattered in differ- 
ent parts of the mission. This class consists of 
fifteen; eight of whom are members of the 
church, and some others give more or less evi- 
dence of a change of heart. Some of them 
will remain as teachers in the seminary and 
pursue their studies under the principal. The 
others, as before remarked, will find employ- 
ment at our different stations.” 

The preparatory school at Tillipally had suf- 
fered some, from the ill health and absence of 
the teacher, Mr. Woodward. When the letter 


was written, Mr. W. was residing on the neigh- 
boring continent, ata celebrated place of re- 
sort for invalids, called Neilgherry Hills, about 
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150 miles west of Triclinopoly, where he hag 
been about two months, and had been some. 
what benefitted by the cooler air and more fy. 
vorable climate. Physicians advised to protrye. 
his stay there. , 

“Should Mr. Woodward be obliged to re. 
main at the Hills, we may find it necessary fo, 
some other of our number to occupy the sta. 
tion at Tillipally, as the preparatory school de. 
mands much attention. There are at presey; 


at the annual examination in September. A few 
have left on accouut of sickness, and others haye 
heen dismissed for the want of those qualification: 
which, in our judgment, would render them wp. 
worthy of the patronage of the benefactors and o: 
the attention which we are obliged to give ther, 
“In our female boarding school there are noy, 
twenty five girls. One (Fanny Hall) has beer 
recently married to Asa McFarland, a natiye 
assistant at Oodooville. The girls make cop. 
siderable progress in learning; and if we may 
judge from the character of those who have 
lefi the school, we have every reason to believe 
that they are preparing to exert a most salutary 
influence upon the female part of this grea 
people. 
Distribution of Books and Tracts among the Peop!:. 


“The printing or purchase of Bibles an 
tracts for distribution among the people is daily 
becoming more and more important. There is 
already a Spirit upon the face of these waters 
which awakens inquiry. The attachment o/ 
the people to their idols, and their fears of their 
gods are decreasing ; and not a few who used 
tomake offerings at the temples, have now left 
them off. There is an unusual stir among the 

toman Catholics. ‘This is partly in conse- 
quence of atract which we have lately addres- 
sed to their priests, who have commanded the 
people to burn their books they have received, 
not to receive any more, nor even to listen to 
the heretics. Some fear, some join their priests. 
and almost gnash on us with their teeth. Not- 
withstanding this, many of those who can read 
will receive books, and listen to the Gospel in a 
private manner. Many tracts, and about 250 
Gospels and other parts of the Bible have been 
distributed amongst them; and very few, as 
we are acquainted with facts, have been burn- 
ed or otherwise destroyed. This spirit of in- 
quiry after the truth, which we see among 
the heathen, as well as among the Roma 
Catholics, will, we trust, increase, and ¢! 

demand for books increase with it. We hav 
some materials. for supplying the demand. 
Many tracts well calculated.-to arrest the atte’ 
tion of the people and to fasten conviction 
the truth upon their consciences, addresse 

both to heathens and to Roman Catholics, 0” 
in print; others are ready for the press, 
others greatly needed can be prepared. '’ 
want large editions for immediate distributio! 

Our opportunities for a profitable and wide ¢* 
culation of books, as the people return fro" 
their great festivals at their temples, and ©" 
facilities for visiting not only the people in thi 
district but many unoccupied fields on the ne!s* 
boring continent, make it desirable to" 
large supplies of tracts and of the Serpls 
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on hand. To assist us in this work, and in the 
<uperintending of schools, there are several lads 
of hopeful piety to leave the seminary in a few 
weeks. ‘They look to us for employment and 
we greatly need their help: but without books, 
their means of usefulness will be quite limited. 
We know our patrons and friends expect us to 
report progress, and our own feelings prompt 
ys onward; butitisa fact which duty to the 
cause here forbids us to conceal, that with all 
our increase of native free schools, boarding 
schools, and buildings for the seminary, and our 
additional calls for books, and demand for na- 
tive help, our funds for the last four years have 
been the same, with the exceplion of what we have 
heceed in India, upon the most urgent necessity 
of the occasion. We would not mention this 
circumstance at this time, were it not for the 
simple desire to make the most of our number and 
short life. 

“The members of our church generally con- 
tinue to give us pleasing evidence of their sin- 
cerity. Since the date of our last public letter, 
three have been added to the church, and two 
others are candidates for admission. 

“On the subject of union with our brethren 
of the Church and Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
elies, we are happy to say, we have the most 
friendly aud free intercourse with them. In 
our preparation of tracts and otker books, we 
unite our counsel and strength with theirs. 
We have also lately thought it necessary to have 
un understanding and co-operation on the sub- 
ject of church discipline and government, so 
far as they relate to caste and the numerous 
evils connected with that and with the system 
of idolatry. In all, however, we cheerfully 
and conscientiously avoid all those points, 
which, we are happy to say, are comparatively 
few, where our peculiar views, or our connex- 


ion with different societies at home, would, if 


allowed to influence us, tend to diminish our 
larmony and usefulness. This union we con- 
ceive to be of the greatest advantage, and at 
present, we see no way in which we could se- 
cure greater benefits. They rejoice with us 
when we rejoice, and when we have been atf- 
flicted, their kind sympathy and assistance 
have done much to make our situation pleas- 
ant. We would add, with gratitude to our 
heavenly Father, that we have been able to keep 


the unity of the spirit with them in the bonds of 


peace. 
“Desiring an interest in your prayers, we 
are most affectionately yours.” 
B. C. Metaés, L. Spautpina, 
D. Poor, J. Scupper, 
M. Winstow. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS 


l’rom aletter dated Sandwich Islands, Oahu, 
March 15th, 1828, we make the following ex- 
tracts: 


“Two gentlemen, masters of whale ships, 
called on us to-day in a very friendly manner, 
and said they had been a few days at Lahaina, 
sland of Maui,) where every thing appeared 
very plenty. :he people apparently industrious, 
and about io build a stone church. 

The gentlemen remarked, with high approba- 
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tion, that the sailors could not get ardent spirits 
on shore at that place. Compare these facts 
with Mr. Richards’ memorandum of 8,000 per- 
sons engaged in schools the year past, and en- 
quire what evidence is there to alarm the be- 
nevolent public, that Maui will soon, under the 
influence of the missionaries, become “ a bar- 
ren sandy desert?” Yesterday 13 men came 
and brought each a back load of wood from the 
mountains, to purchase tracts. Several others 
brought 2 1-2dozen eggs for the same purpose ; 
and 8 or 10 more brought each a calabash of 
charcoal. ‘These articles procured tracts for 
about 30 persons. Probably not less than 30 
apply every day in a somewhat similar manner ; 
ata period, too, when many ships are in port 
purchasing supplies. Does this indicate any 
danger, that the people are liable to starve 
through the influence of the missionaries ? 

Some of our sericus natives take some pains 
to have a small neat building near their dwelling 
house, for retirement and meditation.—Journal 
of the Times. 


Recent Intellizence from the Sandwich Islands. 4 


By an arrival from the Sandwich Islands, 
intelligence respecting the mission had been 
received as late as the first of October. It is 
mentioned that the attention to religion, at 
Kairua, was continuing; and that 20 natives 
were candidates for admission to the church 
The general concerns of the mission were ina 
prosperous state. The health of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ely, however, was such, that, with the advice 
of the pliysicians and the other members of 
the mission, they were expected soon to em- 


bark for this country.—Miss. Herald. 
_— = 
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In the following narrative, I have endeavor- 
ed, without any exaggeration, to describe, from 
recollection, a scene, which made a deep im- 
pression on my own mind, and was the subject 
of remark in a large district of country. To 
save the feelings of a few individuals, I have 
used letters instead of names, and have omitted 
many circumstances of great interest, that I 
might not intrude upon territory too sacred for 
public exposure. Still, I conceive that such 


events should be recorded for the honor of 


God, the encouragement of his people, and the 
restraint of his enemies, before the facts shall 
be buried in oblivion. They show that the 
Providence of God, even in the present life, is 
sometimes distinguishingly indicatory. 

In the parish of ———, N. E. some fifteen 
years since, religion had very much declined. 
The many causes which led to this decline, it is 
not necessary to relate. A clergyman was at 
length settled, who preached plainly and faith- 
fully the truths of the Gospel, and made cor- 
respondent exertions to win souls to Christ. Af- 
ter a while, however, the truth begangto give 
offence to many, and the question of dismissing 
the pastor, was frequently agitated. Among 
the first to express their open opposition to the 
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truths and institutions of Christianity, were the 
inenibers of a Fishing Club, so called, who had 
been schooled in the doctrines of Paine, and 
other infidel writers. These swore their peace 
against all gospel restraint, and the gospel min- 
istry, of course, and spent their sabbaths to- 
gether, on the river that passes through their 
valley, in fishing, drinking, and carousing.— 


Closely leagued with them, were a number of 


individuals, too remote to meet with them con- 
stantly; but who most assiduously drank into 
their spirit. These, also, are included in the 
following account. in which there is no attempt 


to color facts beyond what the strictest truth | 


will allow. 

Their direct attacks upon the ministry, as 
nearly as can be recollected, began with A, who 
had, for some time, acted as sexton; was a man 
of small circumstances, and somewhat intein- 
perate. ‘The pastor had one day canglhit him in 
his cups, and reproved him. A. could never 
forgive the offence, and resolved that, unless 
the pastor was removed by a certain day, he 
would no longer ply the bell which invited the 
sabbath assemblies. The day came, beyond 
which he or his pastor must be out of employ. 
The pastor had not been removed, aud was 


called, that very day, to officiate at the funeral of 


2! This wretched man had suddenly sicken- 
ed, about a week previous, and was deprived of 
his reason until he died. ‘Thus one of the club 
was suddenly cut off’ The fearful circumstan- 
ces attending his death—the above threat, that 
his pastor or himself should be dislodged by the 
very day on which he was now buried, having 
been given out with an oath, some two or three 
mouths previous, made an awful impression on 
many tninds. 

There was now a question, who should fill 
the oflice of sexton? An! there were some, 
who even feared to occupy a post which the in- 
dignation of God had thus made vacant. At 
length, however, B. consented to take the of- 
fice. His worldly cireumstanees were about 
the same with those of A. and though better 
hopes had been entertained of him, he now, 
like his predecessor, becatrne a member of the 
infidel club, and expressed similar feelings to- 
wards the pastor and the institutions of reli- 
gion. Very soon, he, also, was arrested in his 
mad career. Vhe malady with which he was 
seized, was such, that he could not be confined 
to his bed, but must walk the room, sustained 
by two of his associates, almost to the hour of 
his death. God, however, had purposed that 


the scene now exhibited should greatly vary | 


from the other. From the early part of his 


sickness, he had full possession of his reason, | 


and was the subject of perpetual and dreadful 
alarm. ‘The pastor visited him, conversed and 
prayed with him. But his alarm continued to 
increase; and, as strength would allow, he 
poured his admonitions into the ears of most 
of his associates to the last. He declared him- 


self bound toa speedy perdition, and all his | 


companions in sin on their way to the same 
fearful world of woe. His house was thronged 


much of the time, and there were few of his 
guilty associates who were not seen weeping 
under that terrible Gospel, which, for several 
weeks. he continued to thunder in their ears, 


The Infidel Club. 
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until he died. His heart, either by disease , 
the grace of God, was apparently softened — 
Whether his soul was renewed, must be left ;, 
the decision of the last day. His funeral, 9, 
_which was expressed, cautiously, some hopes 
of his having escaped from everlasting burp. 
ings, Was a most interesti#g scene. The clog: 
that fell on his coftin seemed to shake the why}: 
village, as with an earthquake. . 

Now, it was hoped by God’s people, that sone 
few mercy-drops would fall. But, if praye; 
was offered, the writer does not know that j: 
was heard in the conversion of a single soy! 
And the subsequent dealings of his Providence 
i with that deluded band of associates in unbe. 
| lief and sin, evince that the Almighty was ouly 
| entering upon his strange work and bringing i, 
pass his acts—his strange acts. 

There was a family of young men who ly 
longed to the infidel club, whose father, thoug), 
u professor of religion, had destroyed his eh... 
dren by his inconsistencies. He had long wy. 
fled with holy things, in their presence, and, «: 
length, saw abou: his table, a progeny, prepar. 
ed to curse both him and their Maker. Ti» 
father, C. had turned one and another of they 
| from his house, as the writer was informed, fur 
(cursing their parevts; and one of them, «& 
least, lived a considerable time, ou board the 
passage boats, procuring his bread by gam). 
ling. At length, however, the besoim of des. 
truction was prepared, aud God eame out cf 
his holy place to avenge his own honor. 

The tusher was considered a man of  proper- 
ty; but, in consequence of having beeu bouud 
for his brother, was cast into prison, where, i: 
about a week, he died of a fever. The partir- 
ulars of his dying scene, which I did not wit- 
ness, were said to be such as to leave a dark 
and gloomy impression upon all his acquainta.- 
ces. ‘To say the least, his death was no loss to 
the church of Christ. It had nothing to hope 
for from his example, his influence, or his pray- 
ers. 

His son, D. went to attend on him, in prison ; 
caught the fever, and died, I think, in about « 
week after the funeral of his father... He was 
avery immoral, profligate, infidel youth ; and 
few that wished well to the world could sincere- 
ly lament his departure. 

E. a brother, caught the fever of D. and was 

huried, in a very short time, to the same hope- 
less and gloomy end. With him, persoreally, 
was very little acquainted; but remember, cis- 
| tinetly, that his character was such, that socie'y 
'had nothing to hope for from hls stay in lite, 
and was rid, by his death, of a nuisauce. 
' Another brother, F. will claim a larger no 
tice, because he was more notoriously abau 
doned than either of the preceeding. The pa 
| tor had offended him by calling him to order ' 
‘the house of worship, and bad reeeived frou 
‘lim, in consequence, every abuse that malic: 
| could invent. The writer is told, that he one 
day went to the wood, previous to the tragevy 
related above of his family, probably for fue. 
and in felling a tree, threw it upon his own b ; 
dy, confining his head before the wheel of fs 
eart! From this perilous situation, he cou 
not extricate himself, and dare not ery for Le!) 
lest he should start tis team! Thus, he 
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ed, till an insulted Providence sent some deliv- 

oper. That night, or soon after, he dreamed 

chat he died, went to the door of Heaven, and 

was refused admittance. His father came, and 

was rejected. Several others of his associates 

caine, and were kept out. The pastor then eaime, | 
ond was admitted. [le awoke and was alarm- 
ed, and for several days, in relating the dream, 
wasseern weeping. ‘This was, perhaps, the last 
sme he had any alarm about perdition, ull he 
yuk into it and disappeared. ILlis wraith wt the 
yastor did not subside, even with his removal 
yom the parish to another and distant section 
of the country. He sollowed him with angry 
letters, and endeavored to scandalize bit to the 
seople of his charge. At lengih, a few days 
hefore he perished, a letter was received in 
which there was a pledge given that he would 
ever quit vexing him in this way lil his dying 
tour. God now purposed to deal with him and 
eod the strife. EF. went to bis usual place of 
resort, Where he had long been accustomed 
ty spend his Sabbaths, in illicit conversation, 
was taken ill, and died of the same fever, which 
had removed his father and brothers. This en- 
ded the scene, as fur as is known to the writer, 
of this family. But the tragedy is not ended 
here. 

G. a young associate of F. belonged to the 
same infidel band, though living without the 
jmits of the town. Being informed of the 
death of F. he was heard to say, * Well, F. and 
| have always lived logether, and we pledged 
ourselves that we would dte logether.”. He was 
this time a true prophet. He was brought im- 
mediately to his bed, and died in abe: a week. 
These two men had exceeded all their associ- 
ites in mischief. God had given them talents, 
and they had used them skilfully in injuring his 
singdom. They had sometimes turned their 
wisehief to their own account, and had lived 
wy the wages of iniquity. And, as they had 
een companions in sin, and had giveu no ev- 
“ence of repentance, none who knew them 
ean doubt, that they will be everlasting associ- 
ates in misery. 

It may well be supposed that the pastor was 
led, by these occurreiices, to adore the ways of 
God. He bas ever since admired the wisdom 
ol that remark of one of the Fathers: “fe 
‘lat will observe the wonderful events of Di- 
‘ine Providence, shall have wondertul events of 
ivine Providence to observe.” God takes the 
wise in their own craftiness. 

But T have not done tracing the ways of 
Cod. TL. another of the club, was a man of 
‘alents and of more cunning than any of its 
iembers. Ife had a good mother, and had 
ween the subject of many prayers. But be was 
anbitious, and the times favored his rising, by 
some little variations in his political views, to 
tice and wealth. He changed his politics, 
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ibed. He grasped at life, but the grasp was bro 





and very soon could be as sincere on the other 
‘We Of the line as he had been in the views in | 
“hich he had been educated. He rose to of- | 
‘ice, but retained his infidelity, and would spend | 
‘'s Sabbaths as he had done, his oath to the | 
““utrary, notwithstanding. But God laid him, | 
‘lo, on the bed of death. Now, his sins rose | 
“ore him. He had awful apprehensions of 


the “ ! 
“wrath to come, and howled upon his bed. | 





: 

! 
He asked to be admitted to one of the sealing t 
ordinances, and was, iu an evil hour, admitted. i 
Stull, however, his alarm continued until the 
day of his death. And now as the officiating 
clergyman, who was present, informed the wri- 
ter, conmuenced a scone that cannot be deseri 




























































ken. His physician had told him that he must 
die. He grasped at heaven, but his ungodly Bey 
life, up to that very moment, convinced him oF h 





that there was no place for him in heaven. lot 
He tried to lean on his recent baptism, but it whe 
would not sustain his weight of guilt. Many ae 
had been baptized and then lost. If he had rye 
net given his heart to God, all had been in oh oF 
vain. And he could not put off this might¥ : Wh. 
corsum ; death was at the door. He cried out % 
for mercy, and would have run away from lis Tha; 
hed. They beard his wailings in the streets, Ag 
His dying chamber was the wide contrast of ny 
that deseribed by the poet, “ and was quite on ey: 
the verge of hell.” The unwilling seul would \3 h 
stay, but itimight not. Die he must. All his Py 
infidelity forsook him, now when he needed Bie 
help more than in any other precious hour of ’ Ad 
his lite. Ile could not doubt that there was « aes 
God, and the Bible his word, and heaven and r i" 
hell the same dreadful realities that his ).other 44 
and his minivter had taught him. Life at han 
length went out, and there was no lope left he: 
behind that he had gone to rest. There ensued aA 
the stillness that follows the tempest. ‘There 2} 
were several other deaths, in the same town, 4 f 3 
during the few months that swept the above ty 
into their graves, of men of similar character, 
and more or tess remotely associated with the > be 
club whose destiny has been described. But AL 
the more prominent have been noticed. There “\e 
remains, atter the death of Hl. one, and he still . ne 
remains, Who was a prime spirit in that wretcli- hia 
ed band. He knew more of the system of un- ae 
belief than any one of the club; was schooled < be 
early in the doctrines of Paine, and manitested Dik 
a maturity for perdition, excelling all the rest. ay 
But God permits lim to live. a monument of his fh 
long suffering merey. There has been very ae 
little prayer offered for him these many years ; ees 
the people of God having long since considered td 
him incorrigible. How long the patience of i 
God say endure, or what his mercy may en- i y 
dure, or what his merey may do, we know not. Boa ee 
One thing is certain as the promises of Jebovah ti hae 
can make it, and that is, He will take care of his rE the 
church and people; and it is not in the power of we ds 
all infidel clubs to reverse this everlasting truth 1 AS 
[tis also true, and most fearfully ilustrated in ie 
the preceding narratives, that though hand join 
in hand, the wicked shall not be vnpunished., AGF 
REMINISCENCE. L dee 
— ae 
ON THE ABOLITION OF HUMAN SACRI- Mes 
FICES IN LSDIA yal 
[Extract from the Address of the Society. published | . v 
the London Evangetical Megizine for Jan. 1029 | i 43% 
The existence of human sacrifices in the 191) ; 7 
century inthe Christian era, aid in a part « - 
the British dominions, is a fact equally interes a7 
ing to the politician, the philosopher and th pe 
philanthropist. The nature and catent of thes. rpid t) 
sacrifices in British India, present * a tale whos hig 





lightest word might harrow up the sou 






662 
These sacrifices are perpetrated by the Sut- 
tee (the burning or burying alive of the Hindoo 
widows) infanticide, cruelties to the sick on the 
banks of the river Ganges, and pilgrimages to 
various holy places. By the practice of the Sut- 
tee, hundreds of disconsolate widows, some of 
them mere children, are burriei to the funeral 
ile, and burnt with the remains of = hus- 
ands, a few hours after their deceas Infant- 
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drawn unto death, and ready to be slain.’ Say, 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shail his 
blood be shed.’ 

That the British government in India is abj- 
to abolish these murder ous practices IN its own 
dominions, appears from the testimony of many 


of its functionaries, given in the six volumes of 


Parliamentary Papers on Hindoo Immolations 
An intelligent magistrate in Calcutta observes 


icide chiefly prevails in Guzerat, unde iia Bom-| respecting the Suttee :‘T hey will believe thar 
bay presidency, and dooms numbers of infants | we abhor the usage when we prohibit it in toi, 


to death at the very dawn of life. 


The eruel-| by an absolute and peremptory law. 


They 


ties to the sick are exercised on the banks of! have no idea that we might not do so with th) 


the Ganges, which is considered a goddess, and 
eee victims of superstition are annually 
crificed. At the temple of Juggernaut in 


Orissa, Gya, and Allahabad, a tax is levied on! Marquis Wellesley in 1802. 


| 


| most perfect safety. 


| 


They conceive our powe, 
and our will to be commensurate. 

Intanticide at Sanguir was prohibited by 1) 
The Brahmin “ , 


the pilgrims, and multitudes are allured to these | been made amenable to the inviolable rights 0; 


shrines of idolatry, (made more celebrated by 
British connexion with them) many of whom 
never survive the miseries of pilgrimage. How 
are ‘their sorrows multiplied that hasten after 
another god.’ 

The extent of these evils are very appalling. 
The number of Suttees in the Bengal presiden- 
cy, from 1815 to 1824, was as follows: 





1815, 378 | 1820, 598 
1816, 442 | 1821, 635 
1817, 707 | 1822, 583 
1318, 239 | 1823, 575 
1819, 650 | 1824, 572 


Total in 10 years, 5997 burned or buried a- 
live! In the Madras and Bombay presidencies, 
the official statements for nearly the same peri- 
od, 635: grand total, 6,632. 

Two Hon. East India proprietors, urging the 
abolition of this murderous custom, declare— 
‘ Probably no day passes on which some victims 
are not sacrificed to this horrid practice in In- 
dia, and more especially in the Bengal Provin- 
ces.’ 

No correct idea can be formed of the number 
of murders occasioned by Suttees, infanticide, 
eruelties to the sick, &c. The late Rev. W. 
Ward, in his valuable work, conjectures “ the 
number of victims annually sacrificed ou the 
altars of the Indian gods” as follows: 

Widows burnt alive in all Hindostan, 5000 
Pilgrims perishing on the roads, and at holy places, 4000 
Persons peers themselves in the Ganges, or bu- sia 


ried or burnt alive, 
Children immolated, including those of the Rajpeots, 500 


Sick persons, whose death is hastened on the banks 
of the Ganges, 500 


10,500 

By official documents laid before parliament, 
from 1821 to 1828, it appears that the average 
number of Suttees is about 700 annually, bit 
this does not include those that take place in 
the tributary, allied, and independent States, 
which are not subject to British regulations.— 
When Row Lacka, grandtather of the present 
Chief of Cutch died, fifteen concubines were 
burned on his funeral pile. A recent account 
from the Hill Country, states that twenty-eight 
females were burnt with the remains of a Ra- 
jah. Probably half or one third the number of 


Suttees in this estimate may be nearer the truth, 
but after the greatest possible reduction, the 
numerous and various kinds of murders in Brit- 
ish India, ery, ‘as though an angel spoke, —Oh 
Britain, spread thy shield over those who ‘are 








justice ; various beneficial alterations lave beey 
made in the judicial proceedings of the gore rh 
ment; and why should Britain wait for the + 

process of education and civilization to remove 


| these evils, when one mild effort of the conquer. 


ing hand might free the earth from these de 
tested blots ? 


PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 


The January Quarterly Register and Jou; mal of 
the American Education Society contains a 
uable letter from Dr. Porter, President of | the 
Andover Theological Seminary, expressing |i: 
vicws on the necessily that young men, who av 
preparing for the Ministry, should pursue « 
thorovsh course of theological study. The 
lowing are extracts from his letter. 


DEFECTS IN THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 

If I may be allowed to speak of my own per 
sonal experience, | would wish to make it ad: 
monitory to those who are coming after me. | 
entered on professional studies after a course v! 
academical preparation, extended to nearly sev- 
en years, and pursved ander as good advants- 
ges as the state of the country then allowed 
This pre paratory course was not interrupted by 
Scheol teaching, a practice which most unhapy - 
ly prevails of late, in some of our Colleges, 
such an extent as virtually to reduce a fo 
vears’ education, to less than three, Gnpecees} 
if we inculde the exhaustion of vital power un 
der which a student must go on in College, w! 
has devoted all his vacations to a most arducu: 
employment. The infelicity of my ease wa 
that ny theological preparation, thongh acy 
ed under the direction of a distinguished Div 
and theological Instructer,* and “continued | 
a longer period than was customary at the tin 
was much too short. When I came to enter 
my work in a large country parish, and ' 
learn, as I soon did, how inadequate was"! 
stock of acquired knowledge, I was drives © 
extremities. Besides the weekly writing 
sermons, and the endless routine of past! 
engagcments, 1] must somehow find time fo 
that professional and general reading, wl!" 
now saw to be indispensable, and lame anted 
I had not accomplished to a greater extent. 
fore entering on my ministry. The cor 
quence was, (and I hope others may profit be 








* The late Rey. Dr. Smalley. 
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‘he mistake, ) I resorted to a course of night stud- 
4s, which in a few years made shipwreck of my 
constitution. 


USUAL COURSE NECESSARY. 


Nothing could be farther from my design, 
than to cast any reproach on those who, like 
myself, entered the Ministry, before the facili- 
ties which now exist for such a course of study, 
were provided. It is equelly remote trom my 
purpose tu say, that every candidate for the 
Ministry, without regard to his age, and other 
circumstances, should pursue a three years’ 
course of study in theology. But what I mean 
sosay is, and the time in my opinion has come 
ty say this very distinctly, that henceforward, 
such a course of study is short enough, as a 
generalrule. If any one is providentially pre- 
vented from pursuing it, that should be sub- 
mitted to as his calamity. I am the more con- 
fident in my opinions ov this subject from the 
fuct, that during twenty two years experience 
asan instructer of Theological students, six- 
teen of which have been passed in my present 
relations, I have heard not a few young men 
Jament their own haste in entering the minis- 
try, but not an individual have I knowr to in- 
timate that he had spent too much time in pre- 
paratory studies. 


IMMATURE KNOWLEDGE. 


If any one demands that I should tell, more 
particularly, how deficiency in theological 
knowledge will hinder a preacher’s success, I 
answer,—In the first place, his public instruc- 
tions will fail to interest intelligent hearers. 


“ome such hearers he will have, in this age of | 


mental activity; when reading and thinking 
are so customary, even among common men. 
Should they be satisfied for a few weeks or 
months, they will ultimately come to perceive, 
that his sermons are trite and feeble in thought. 
This result is quite certain, if he is only a com- 
mon man, with common efforts. 

Or, in the second place, if he aim to retrieve 
the past deficiencies of his education, by great 
«ud special efforts, in his preparations to preach, 
while, at the same time, he sustains the great, 
and various, and arduous duty of his office, 
heis a dead man ; he will sink into hopeless in- 
frmity, or a premature grave. 

Or, in the third place, if he attempt to bring 
up all arrears, by incessant study, while he 
saves his life by neglect of pastoral duties, 
though he should become a tolerable preacher 
he is a dead man in another respect; there will 
be a sad failure in the amount of his useful- 
hess, 


A PREMATURE MINISTRY. 


Facts are full of instruction on this subject. 
Nota few young meu of bright promise, who 
luight have become champions of the truth, 
lave been so impatient to hasten into the min- 
istry, that they have fatally blighted their own 
prospects ; and instead ef attaining to distin- 
guished success, have scarcely reached the 
peint of mediocrity. The minister now, whose 
maxim is to expect little things, and attempt 


lives. What was Anowl uge, im tie tl irteenth 
'century, is tgnorance now. What was energ, 
then, is tmbectlity and stupidity now. As Was 
said jn another case, it becomes not our sacred 
profession, in this period of intellectual pro- 
gress, to remain like the ship that is moored to 
its station, only to mark the rapidity of the cur- 
rent that is sweeping by. Let the intelligence 
of the age outstrip us, and leave us behind, and 
religion weuld sink, with its teachers, into in- 
significanee. Ignorance cannot wield this in- 
telligence. Give to the church a feeble minis- 
itry, and the world breaks from your hold ; your 
inain spring of moral influence is gone. 


SABBATH MAILS. 


We copy from the Spirit of the Pilgrims, the fo 
lowing Review of a Report of the Committee, to 
whom was referred the several petitions on the sub 
jectof Mails on the Sabbath, presented to the Sen 
ate of the United States, January 16, 1829, by the 
Hon. Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, Chairman of said 
Committee. 











By the title and design of our work , by the 
memory of those who fled trom Holland to 
Plymouth, because in that land of merchan- 
dise they could notenjoy a quiet Sabbath, or 
accustom their children to keep it holy ; by all 
the blessings, civil and religious, which exist 
in close alliance with that day, whieh have 
been our birthright, and are the just inheritance 
of the future generations of our children; and 
by all our obligations, as patriots to our coun- 
try, and as Christians to our God, we consider 
ourselves called upon to animadvert upon the 
facts, principles and reasonings contained in 
| this Report. 

) We cherish an ardent attachment to the prin- 
| ciples of our republican institutions, and believe 
that, in alliance with the Gospel, they are des- 
tined to emancipate the world; and, without 
permitting ourselves to participate in the col- 
lisions incident to popular elections, we hold 
| ourselves bound, and declare ourselves dispos- 





(ed, to render the constituted authorities of our 


nations, from time to time, our prayers, and 
our cheerful co-operation, in all things which 
are lawfuland right. It is the happiness of our 
nation, that so extensively the people read and 
think for themselves; and the glory of our 
government, that it is so aecessible to the peo- 
ple, and feels with such ease, superseding the 
necessity of revolution, the slightest movement 
of the public will. ‘The press, which in Europe 
is struggling on to liberty amid bristling bayo- 
nets, is with us free; and those accommoda 

tions to public sentiment, which there ean be 
secured only by innovation upon ancient usages, 
are obtained here with all the safety which ap- 
pertains to public discussion, and a judiciou- 
and peaceiul legislation. ‘Phe people have o 

to ascertain what will be for their wood. and 
they are blessed witha government whose hon 
or and happiness it is to bestow ir, 

It is both admitted, and by us maintained. 
that animadversions upon public men and meas- 
ures, legislative or judicial, should be eondue 
ed with candor and respect. Bot the miaxinn 
that no wrong can be done by men in anthority, 
belongs to the monarchy from whieh our fit 





little things, mistakes the day, in which he 


ers fled, and not to the republic which thes 
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stituted. 
upon the Report of this Committee, we both 
exercise a rigttt, and perform a duty, which be- 
Jongs to us as citizens and as Christians. 

We enter upon this duty without delay, be- 


Sabbath Maiis. 





| Marcy 


In onr animadversions, therefore, ; ual use and benefit of man. To be made for 


man, denotes its univeral necessity and univer. 
| Sal and perpetual obligation: for the term mqy, 
'is generic, and includes the race, of all ages 
land nations. The declaration ‘the Sabbath; 


cause the principles of the Report are fraught | was made for man,’ implies also that it was be. 
with too much evil, and the reasonings which | stowed as a blessing, and not imposed as a pen. 
recommended them are too specious and cqin- | ance—a mitigation, and not an augmentation 
cident with popular inclination, to permit the | of the curse, ‘In the sweat of thy face sha); 
bane to circulate long without the antidote; it | thou eat bread till thou return to the earth,’— 
being much easier to prevent the introduction |The six days were made for man as really 9 


of poison into the body politic, than to expel it 
when it shall once have obtained a brisk circu- 
lation. Weare the more constrained to speak, 
because in our view, the Sabbath is the miain- 
spring of our republican institutions, every one 
of which, without its moral power, will most 


assuredly run down ; and because, if the tide of 


profanation, set in motion by governmental ex- 
ample, continues to roll on for fourteen years to 
come, as it has for the fourteen which are past, 
it may be impossible to preserve to the nation 
the moral blessings of that day. If, with 
twelve millious of people, the breaking forth, 


which at first was but adrop, and then a puny | 


stream, has become a flood, sweeping all mounds 
and landmarks before it, what power shall stay 
it, when urged on, as in the course of the pres- 
ent century it will be, by a population of thirty, 
sixty, or even eighty millions. We are sure 
that the people of this nation would not, by 
any public act, abolish the Sabbath; and we 


are equally confident that to all purposes of 


national! morality it will be done, unless a more 
efficient public sentiment ean be arrayed in fa- 
vor of its preservation. To our apprehension, 
the question now before Congress and the na- 
tion is, .2bolish, or not abolish, the Christian Sub- 
bath. Of such a decision we dare not, in time 
or ineternity, mect the result, without having 
done all which heaven has enabled us to do, to 
prodace a correct decision. Between the ecra- 


ile and the grave of liberty we take our stand; | 


and to the nation, und to heaven, we here 
pledge ourselves, never to abandon our post, 
or to keep silence, till the Sabbath, the pullaci- 
um of our hopes, is rescued, or the grave has 
closed upon our country’s glory. And these, 
we have cause to know, are the views and feel- 
ings which have waked up the nation, and call- 
ed forth the united, spontaneous burst of im- 
portunity which has fowed in upon Congress. 

The question, however, is not to be settled 
by mere feeling ; much less by the argumenium 
ad invidium, oneither side. It is manifest that 
the people, as yet, do not thoroughly 
derstand the subject, and when they do, 
have great confidence that, under God, they 
will decide right. Before we preceed, there 
fore, toa particular consideration of the Re- 
port, we shall endeavor to afford to our readers 
the means of forming a correct judgment, in 
respect to the real and indispensible efficacy of 
the Sabbath tothe maintenance of our ciyil and 
yeligious institutions. 

It has been said often by the advocates of a 
liberal exposition of the fourth command, that 
‘the Sabbath was made for maf.’ Thisis true, 
but in asense directly the opposite of that which 
is intended. The Sabbath was made {i. e. it was 
Snetituted and set apert hy heaven) for the spirit- 


Ub | 


’ 


the seventh ; but they are appropriated to ja. 
bor, while the seventh is given as a season jy 
which to suspend his toils and cares, and fy. 
nishes to the laboring classes of the world 4). 
most their only opportunity for intellectual ay 
moral cultivation. Thus, it issaid, at the closs 
of creation, that God blessed and sanctified the 
Sabbath. But to sanctify times, places, and 
things is according to scriptural usage, to se: 
them apart froma secular to a religious use ; as 
the sons of Levi were sanctified to the priesthood, 
and the tabernacle and temple to the worship of 
'God, and all their utensils to rel gious uses. 
The necessity of some respite trom the ordi. 
| nary vocations of life, the Report admits to he 
the “voice of universal nature ;” and the wis. 
dom and benevolence of consecrating a seventh 
part of time to this rest, appear in its experi- 
mental adaptation to the physical, intellectual 
and moral necessities of man. Experience has 
ascertained that the frames of men and animals 
are incapable of unintermitted action. Beside 
the repose of the night, a periodical rest of the 
Sabbath isdemanded. Those who labor throug): 
the summer, without intermission, accomplis! 
less, with much greator exhaustion, than those 
who observe the Sabbath. Extended journies 
are performed with more expedition, and Jess 
fatigue by man and beast, with, than without, 
the restof the Sabbath. It was ascertained in 
France, by experiment, that the labor of nine 
days, instead of six, increased the exhaustion 
of man, and diminish the aggregate amount o! 
labor. The reason is obvious. No device of 
man ean make a pound weigh more than a 
pound, or limited strength endure buta limited 
degree of action; and he who made the frame 
of man prepared it to sustain healthful action 
six days inthe week, and no more. 

It is manifest, that the mind has its limits of 
vigorous and healthful application to study, or 
to business, and that all taxation beyond the exi- 
gencies of six days reacts, in nervous prostra- 
tion, mental abberation, or mortality. God has 
set the bounds of muscular and mental effort 
which they cannot pass; and though man, im 
patient of constraint, has rushed upon them, an: 
sought to pass, like the waves dashing up” 

















the iron-bound shore, he alone has been brok- 
en, while the ordinances of heaven have ‘ mai: 
tained their place.’ 

It is chiefty, however, in a moral respect tha! 
the Sabhath was made for man. For all expe 
rience has shown that cessation from Jaber, 
without religious and moral instruction, results 
in dissipation and excess, more injurots to mind 
and body, than uninterrupted toil. The Se)- 
bath asa mere holiday, has always exerted 4 
most terrific demoralizing influence ; and there 
is no alternative for man, but to keep it holy 
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this refreshing season. 


or waste away by the toil or the dissipation of 
js violation. — 
That man is a free agent, to be governed by 
nd not by force, is a matter of universal 
consciousness. That the moral law contained 
jy the decalogue ts the rule of duty, and would, 
jf obeyed, constitute pertect society, 1s adunit- 
‘ted by Christians. The entire influence of this 
w depends however, on its being known, ex- 
gined, and pressed earnestly and often upon 
the attention of men. Itis the design of the 
‘Sabbath to give omnipresence and energy to the 
yoral law, by convening, one day in seven, the 
»pulation of the world to hear the expositions 
if its precepts and sanctions. It is not to be 
jenied, also, that man is a sinner, and must be 
yeclaimed and pardoned, to fit him for heaven ; 
gad the Sabbath is given to him asa day of rest, 
jawhich he may attend to such instructions as 
God has provided to make him wise unto salva- 
tion. But the influence of both law and Gos- 
pelto benefit man for time or for eternity is im- 
yaired, just in proportion as the Sabbath is di- 
yerted from eacred, and is devoted to secular 
uses. To establish this position, nothing is ne- 
cessary, but a concise consideration of the state 
of human society in respect to each command 
of the decalogue where the Sabbath does not 
cive presence and influence to the law of God 
und the precepts of the Gospel. We will name 
the commands in order, and illustrate, by an 
appeal to facts, the state of society in respect to 
each, Where the Sabbath dves not impart its 
evergy to the moral law. 
[T'o be continued. } 
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REVIVAL IN RIPLEY, OHIO. 


To the Editor of the Pandect,— 

The Lord has begun a good work in the 
church at Ripley, Ohio, of which brother Ran- 
kin 18 pastor. 
pearance, although the minds of some had 
heen previously much coucerned about the af- 
fairs of their souls. The Lord’s Supper was 


administered in that place on the first of Febru- | livered. 


It recently assumed a visible ap- | 


Revivals of Religion. GUS 
J o 


The pious in this place, hac long mourned over 
the desolation of Zion. The Lord has visited 
them in mercy, and filled their hearts with joy. 
There have been 23 persons added to the chureh. 
A number of others are anxious. 

The church at Smyrna, near Felicity, Ohio, 
has likewise experienced a refreshing from the 
divine presence. As the fruits of this work, 
eight have been ddded to the church. Others 
are enquiring. The Lord’s people appear to 
engage in the work with new vigor. Already 
they have made arrangements to build a house 
for the Lord. May the good work go on till all 
the world be filled with the glory of God. 

CHARLES PHILIPS. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 16th, 1829. 





REVIVALS IN ENGLAND, 


es 


Steps taken by the Congregational Board, in order 
to promote a Revival of Religion. 

We are happy (says the London Evangelical 
Magazine), to find that several meetings have 
been held by this respectable body, with a view 
to promote revival among themselves, and, if 
possible, to communicate the spirit of revival 
to their respective churches and congregations. 
The first large meeting was held at the Poultry 
chapel, on the 26th of November, the Rev. EL. 
F. Burder in the Chair. The Rev. John Clay- 
ton, Jun., opened the conference in solemn and 
impressive prayer. After the singing of suita- 
ble hymns, Dr. Winter offered up a second 
prayer for the outpouring of the Divine Spirit ; 
when the brethren asseinbled were addressed, 
in a familiar, edifying, and awakening manner, 
by Messrs. J. Campbell, J. Clayton, Jun., C, 
Morris, W. Ellis, ‘'y Williams, and Dr. Phillips. 
'Dr. Philips’s address excited particular atten- 
‘tion, and warmed every heart. At this truly 
| interesting mecting, forty-nine ministers, atten- 
| ded, and a spirit of love and holy excitement 
seemed to prevail. 

This Meeting was adjourned to the 3d of De- 
cember, when Sifty-one brethren were present, 
Mr. Washbourne and Mr. Kuight, of Collyer’s 
Rents, prayed; and short addresses were de- 
‘The speakers generally gave utter- 





' 


ary, to the blessed followers of the Redeeiner. | ance to their feelings in a manner which indi- 
The circumstances attending the communion, | cated how deeply they longed tor revival.— 


were truly interesting. I cannot stateSnumbers 


'Some of them recorded mstauces of revival in 


with any accuracy, which is desirable,* but ac- | their congregations, and spoke of that revival 
conling to my information, about 29 persons jas the result of a cieeper fecling of piety and 


had joined the charch, previous to the com- | holy zeal in their own minds. 
I sup-}ested by the details which Mr. H. BF. Burder 


munion, on the two subsequent nighits. 


All were inter- 


pase there must huve been between 40 and 00 | furnished of his Bible Classes, and Saturday 


scene I have not witnessed. While visiting 
hrough the town, I fuund many others enquir- 
ing about the way of salvation. 

Our Methodist brethren have shared largely 
Numbers have been 
vlded to their Seciety, I do not know the a- 
mount. 

In the chureh of Straight Creek, of which 
brother Rankin has the pastoral care, there has 
yeen an interesting work of grace. About 1% 
14 persons were added to the church in that 
place, at alate communion season, a number 
ol others manifested deep concern. 

_ The Presbyterian church at Augusta, Ky. 
“a3 also experienced a shower of divine grace. 


A more awful soleinu |evening prayer meetings preparatory to the 


lcommunion of the Lord’s Supper. 


Resolutions for an address to the churches, 
and for holding a meeting for prayer and reli- 
gious conference, periodically, were proposed by 


| Mr. Fletcher, to be reeomnnuencded to the Boar 


! 


{for adoption at tts next meeting for business. 


Thuis edifying conference, atier Mr. Wood 
has coucluded in prayer, adjourned to Deeem- 
ber the 17th, on which day another truly sol- 
eusa meeting was held, the result of which, it 
is hoped, wiil be felt by many Christian friends, 
who were not privileged to be there. Muay the 


nm 


holy work proceed with still growing success, 





and copious showers of divine influence be 
poured out from above ! 














* Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge : it is thinking makes what we read ours.” —L oe), 
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THE CONTRAST. 


Cuarpter II. 
(Continued from pag» 649.) 


Youth of itself, to num’rous ills betray'd 
Requires a prop, and wants a friend!y aid.—Pirvy. 


The youth who follows his appetites, too often seiz- 
es the cup before it has received its best ingredients ; 
and by anticipating his pleasures, robs the remaining 
part of life of their share, so that his eagerness pro- 
duces only a manhood of imbecility, and an age of 
pain.—GoLpsmITH. 


4 counting house scene—Principle in danger— 
Courage—Bad company prejudictal—Charac- 
ter of a mere man of business—/ wife with 


some good qualities—.4 dissipated youth—Sea- | 


sons of sorrov— Influence of religion—. dutiful 


night!” 











’ 


son—Prayer followed by watchfulness—Mental | 


and spiritual improvement form a fine charac- 
ler. 


Young Melville found himself, in bis.new sit- 
uation, surrounded by a variety of characters, 
of whom the far greater part followed the 
oourse of this world. His time was fully occu- 
pied during the hours of business, but he had 
to experience the pain of hearing vollies of 
oaths, conversation of the most frivolous kind, 


to name.” 
[n the counting house, the day usually com- 


tures of the preceding evening: one described 
the row at the theatre, another how mucli wine 
he had taken with his friend Gay at the Hum- 
mums, a third rapturously applauded the songs 
at Vauxhall, and a fourth, devoid of shame, of 
decency, and of principle, described kis un- 


chaste and unhallowed amours. ‘The question ' always proved what he said by the Sericptures 
at length was put to Melville ;-—“ Well, master land | believe he was right. ‘I hope, Mr. [. 
Robert, and whither did you steer last night?” \worthy, you will follow his instructions, a0: 
imitate his conduet—he died very happy—! 
said Arthur Freeman, “let us js)jall never forget bis last words to me ; ‘take 
have the answer—no simpering—I suppose teare of my son—keep him, my dear frien’. 
you were among the sainis—at chapel eh!” | f-om the evils of London.’ 


Robert was silent, .nd continued writing.— 
“Come, come,” 


The sound of chapel produced a loud laugh, in 
which all joined except Robert, who looked 
grave and remained silent. “Stop,” said Hen- 
ry Elworthy, “do not be too hard upon him, 
he will not be fond of chape! always. A litth 
of your training will take away his inclination 
for that, Ihave no doubt. J was a little seru- 
pulous when I came amongst you first, but I 
think you cannot complain of me now.” “No, 
no,” 
good fellow, and can drink and swear as well 
as any of us. If old father were alive, and 


could look upon you now and then, (lapping | with eare und aseiduity. 
her to the house of God, and conscientious: 


him on the shoulder) he would see his son rather 
altered I think.” 


cepts.” 


Freeman. “An oracle, a perfect oracle! per. 
son Melville, we thank you for your sermon- 
Old Whitfield could not have done it better— 


' Hem.” 


i 
' 
' 








| 


| 


(Mr. Le Monde enters, and the clerks retire } 
“Good morning gentlemen, I s¢ 
you are taking it leisurely—Robert, I am gis! 
to see you at the books. 
to wealth. 
pay attention to your writing, and avoid ms 
Skil Peter! (calls the porter.) Be sure : 
and language which “my bashful muse disdains | see the goods for Hull safe on board the y: 


their desks.) 


takes. 


—=! 


the paths of these destroyers!” said yoy, 
Melville to himself—“ May ue preserve », 
from turning aside to folly !” 7 

“Well, Robert,” said Freeman, “now ; 
your answer, were you not at chapel |,.. 


4 


Make out the invoices with cs 


to-day—Pray, Mr. Freeman, has the bi!! 


. p Se ne Lorimer’s house been paid? 
menced with a recital of tne frolics and adveu- your mother 2 ] heard a bad account of he: 
health last night. 
sinking faust. 


death. 


I fear she is sinking, § 


honest, upright, pious man—a little too st 
perhaps, but no one could contradict him; | 


agilated.) 
me. 


(walks about: 
I have taken a great charge u; 


Pray, Henry, take care of yourselt, 


pray to the Almighty. A young man may s 
go astray in the metropolis, and, indeed, in: 
ery other place, especially if he do not as 
dissipated characters.” 

Elworthy knew this, and that by paint 


perience. 


IIe was the only son of a wor 


ininister, who was suddenly taken from lis 


people of God. 


and intelligence, educated her fatherless ¢! 


initiated him in the principles of religion. 


“God of His infinite mercy keep me from! he grew up he appeared thoughtful and ste 


She took him w° 





“I was—and intend to go still—young as! 
am, and amused as I have hitherto beep -. 
hear religion derided, I trust your conversati, 
and your example will never produce in jp» 
mind any other sentiments than those of dic 
gust and pity—disgust at your sins, and pj 
that you are so misled. I have been taus: 
my duty and am not only convinced of the jp. 
portance of religion, but that such conduct ap4 
language as I have heard this morning are tp. 
tally incompatible with its principles and pre 


) * 


Industry is the we 


Elworthy, how : 
Poor dear woman! she has nev- 


er fully recovered the shock of your fathers 
He was a fine character indeed: « 


rejoined Freeman, “not at all, you are a} bors to enjoy that rest which remains for © 
His widow, a woman 0! pie 
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having been placed at a public school by 

»e kindness of Mr. Le Monde, he formed an 
sequamtance with a youth whose conv ersation 
.od conduct produced a lamentable change in 
‘. manners of Elworthy. His mother per- 
sived the alteration—she reasoned with him— 
yept over him—prayed for him, and obtained 4 
promise of future amendment; but his princi- 

es had received a violent shock—his love for 

sligion declined—he was restless in the house 

¢ God—obstinate, conceited, and refractory at 
home, and frequently staid out till a late hour. 

nese things affected the already wounded 

virits of Mrs. Elworthy, and she determined 
» place him in some situation where his con- 
jet would be checked. But the limited in- 

ome of her late husband had not allowed him 
olay by any thing for sickness or old age, or 
fr the support of his widow in case of his 
death. A few friends had raised a sum, the in- 
rest of Which had enabled her just to live, but 
she had no premium to offer, and she knew not 
where to find a friend who would take her son 
without one. 

In this situation she applied to Mr. Le Monde, 
who very kindly offered to receive young E)- 
worthy into his counting house for a term of 
years, Which offer the mother gladly accepted. 
"Le Monde had many amiable qualities. He 





was the son of afProtestant Refugee, who came 
over to England in consequence of the Papal 
persecutions against true religion, and conjured 
hisson to tread in his footsteps. The injunc- 
tions of the father were adhered to, so tas as 
profession was concerned. Le Monde contend- | 
ed warmly for the Protestant faith, and attend- | 
ed public worship on the Lord’s day regularly. | 
He and Elworthy were juvenile friends, and | 
their friendship continued till the death of the | 
later. But Le Monde was a bustling man of) 
the world. Increase of business was his chief! 
desire, and increasing gains his supreme de- | 
light. He was one of those whose 


“ Hopes and portion lie below, 
Tis all the happiness they know, 
*Tis all they seek.”’ 

Mrs. Le Monde was a pleasant agreeable 
woman, but her mind was a perfect vacuum. 
She could talk of caps, gowns, laces and jellies, 
form a window curtain with taste, and lay out 
atable with elegance, discourse on the beauty 
or deformity of her female friends with much 
good nature, but beyond this she was nothing ; 
her children were taught to dress and undress 
dolls, look at the pretty pictures in books and 
break their new toys that they might have 
others; but “the improvement of the mind” 
Was never attended to; it was a system not 
likely to be introduced. 

Elworthy expressed the great delight he 
enjoyed in this family, for, in fact, he did as he 
pleased—when the hours of business were 
over he considered himself his own master, 
and went out and returned as he thought prop- 
er. Freeman, a young man of very corrupt 
principles and dissolute conduct, soon cast his 
eyeson Elworthy, and determined to ensnare 
him and make him his prey. He begun by 
instilling into his mind doubts as to the authen- 
‘city of the Bible, public worship, prayer, a 
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future state, &c. but he did this, like an infidel, 
cautiously, and by degrees. He then took him 
to see the theatre, that he might form an idea of 
it! Invited himtoa supper after the play was 
finished—took him into the country to spend 
the Lord’s day with a few respectable friends, 
and all without any expense to Elworthy! At 
length Freeman triumphed; Elworthy left off 
prayer, laid aside his Bible, forsook the house 
of God, laughed at religion, derided the enthu- 
siasts, loudly declaimed against ‘the satnts’ in 
the House of Commons, and joined with the 
inhuman and brutal in praising pugdism as 
promoting manliness and courage. 

But his mind was not always at ease. His 
mother’s anxiety for his consistent conduct and 
his everlasting salvation sometimes made bim 
thoughtful, and then he wished he had never 
known Freeman. At other times death, the 
thought of death terrified him, and he remem- 
bered a sermon preached by his father on the 
text. ‘the way of transgressors is hard. He 
found this, and when Le Monde addressed the 
above-mentioned conversation to him, he felt, 
like a criminal, self-condemned, and wished, 
secretly, he could extricate himself from the 
fangs of Freeman; but he was too firmly held. 
When we depart from the right way we know 
not whither we may wander, or into what dan- 
gers we may fall, nor is it easy to retrace our 
steps and regain the paths from which we have 
strayed! ‘The backslider in heart shall be filled 
with his own ways.’ 

(To be continued. ) 





From the New- Year's Gift, 
THE CHILD’S DREAM. 


W. G. T. 
‘ 


‘O mother! mother! such a dream as [ have had tu 
night, 

Such fields, such flowers, such bright array, and such 
a heavenly light— 

Methought, as slumbering on my bed, a mighty an- 
gel came, 

His eyes were stars, his vest was gold, his wings were 
tipt with flame. 


‘He hung above ine, mother—yes, as erst my father 
did, 

Before they bore him far away beneath the coffin 
lid— 

And tender were the words he spoke, and beauteous 
every flower 

He bound around my burning brow in that enraptur- 
ed hour. 


““O mother! once methought his face look'd like my 
father dear——- 

But then the tears crept to my eyes that were before 
so clear—- 

‘Up, Lilias, up,” he softly said; and far away we 
flew, 

By clouds, and stars, and rosy bowers, all silvered 
o'er with dew. 

‘And up, and up, we went, and still the stars were 
every where— 

And mild and murmuring music roll’d along the 
balmy air ; 

And O! I wist not of the change, so sadden and so 
brig ht---- 

But mother dear I stood before a throne of burning 
light’ 
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“ And angel forms, in thousands, 
yrilliant sheen---- 

Sweet hymns and songs of joy they sung, and struck 
their harps between ; 

And, then, methought, that angel bright did beckon 
me away 

To where there sat a little child, as lovely as the day ! 


*‘ And, mother !----'twas our little one, for whom you 
wept so much! ; 

Iran to clasp him in my arms, 
touch: 

His cheeks were like the blooming rose, his hair was 
silver bright; 

Mlis lips were rubies set in pearl, magnificently white! 


but could not feel his 


‘He said, ‘ Why does my mother stay so loag away 
from me? 

Here is my sire, and thon art here----but where, O 
where is she ? 

Iturn'd to see my father’s face, but he had soar’d 
away---- 

My brother too was gone, and I[---upon my pillow 
lay. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
_NEW- HAVEN , Marcen 14, 1829. 





The first number of the Christian ciate in its new 
quarterly form, is justissued. This work has long been au 
honor to our State and County, as well as a strong-hold 
of its faith ; 
an increased degree, we should think, to be an ornament 
and protection to the charch. 
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INFANT SCHOOL. 
We are happy to announce that incipient means 
are adopted to carry this admirable plan into 


tion. A meeting of gentlemen and ladies was re- 
cently held, agreeably to notice, in the basement story 
of the new meeting house in Chapel-street. After 
hearing the system cxplained, and a statemen 


interesting Professor Goodrich and 


Mr 


inen and ladies was appointed to make the necessary 


sone facts by 


Rev. Bacon, a numerous committee of gentie- 


preparations. They have reported progress, and Ui 
experiment will soon be made. 

A pamphlet was published in Philadelphia in l#27 
entitled, “* An Exposition of the Princip 


les on w! 


stood in robes of 


and if 
|! moral, 
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(Quarterly Christian S pee tator.-~Infant School. 





Man 


the System of Infant Education is conducted.” \\ 


copy the preface, and some of the queries ang 
swers. . 


As many of our citizens are unacquainted with y, 
nature and objects of Infant Schools, and therefor. 
do not duly appreciate their advantages, the folloy. 
ing little treatise is republished from the Origin; 
English edition, as explanatory of the system jtgir 
and of its salutary effects on the parents aud Childreg 
and ultimately on society at large. . 

Such of our citizens as are desirous to reseye 
interesting portion of the rising generation from ¢,, 
ly habits of vice and immorality —to imbue their tes, 
der minds with principles of virtue, which may ger 
minate as they increase in years, and guide them | 
their progress through life,—at the same time to cp, 
municate such elements of useful knowledge, ag », 
suited to their tender capacities; are earnest, a! 
commended to yisit the school in Chester-stre,. 
where the children exhibit one of the most interesting 
spectacles to be found in Philadelphia. It is impos. 
sible to behold frem one hundred to one hundred ap; 
fifty interesting children, from two to six years ol 
assembled toge ther in an orderly, regular manner 
clean, and comfortably clad in general, cheerful ang 
happy, acquiring useful instruction and virtuous jp. 
pressions—and to contrast the results of this system 
with those of an education in the streets, where the, 
would be every hour under the influence of the wors 
examples, and contaminating each other; withoy: 





and by its new arrangenent, is calculated in | 





ope Ta- 
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being satisfied that there is Lo mode in which osr 

citizens can more effectually advance the best inter. 

ests of society, than by a liberal support of that ins 

tution, and enabling the society to extend the syste. 

i to other quarters of the city. ; 
QUERIES. 

What is the immediate use, and what are the sul. 
dinale uses, of an Infant School ?----[ts immediate 
is to put the infauat heart under the influence of « 
awakening process, and then to direct its undersi 
ding to useful, intellectual, and moral pursuits 
the most easy and natural gradations, aud the 
endearing methods. 

Its subordinate uses are to relieve and assist in 
trious mothers, by easing them of the burden oft 
vounger children during the hours of gainfulexerti 
thereby affording them the means of pursuing t 
various avecations without any family drawback 
while the children themse ves are rescued from [> 
neglect, the personal dangers, and the influence 
pernicious ezamples, and misdirected attaciancnts 
which they would otherwise be exposed. 

What are its first requisites, as regards efforts a 
means °—To awaken a desire in 
seek moral and ttellectual improvement ; 
and lastine activitics to excite virtuous attachments 
and inspire an utter detestation for iinmorality: 
short, to quicken in the r ising generation the unive 
sal desire productive of a serious and rational educa 
tion, by inviting them to go jorward in the unsop 
ticated paths of nature, aided by the force 

and the unerring lights of divine revei 
jor very young ¢ ildren of both sexes °—It 
we weigh the question either ina relig 
or iateilectual point of view, we must a 
quite @s necessary girls as ys 
wt leastin their earlier years, 
should be no dii Indeed, if we consider ¢ 
creat and powerful influence females have cn > 


by eal iv 


science, 


hu 


» pi 


it tob ior for bi 
education, 


ference. 


ty ; if we look torward to that period when Wey 
shall become mothers, to whom the important ofc 
of develo ping the hearts and minds of thei tence 
| Gils ring, nm thes first opening, most proj erly — 


ich 


is (cf 


it 


immediately belongs, we must admit that 
aly requiue that their own hearts should be mor 
und religiously habituated and attached, but ! 
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ised 
, understandings also should be stored with 
ywledge; knowledge which at that important peri- 
if judiciously selected, may be imparted with 


op; by causing a self suppression of every symp- 
a of invidious emulation; and by observing real 
ects as the best and most demonstrative means of 
aseving solid instruction ; in fact by an adherence 
external and internal nature. 

Wiat good influence is tt expected to have on the 

14's moral condition, or more preperly ils heart ?---- 


Rev. Mr. Brewer's Journal, 


tof awakening it to, and confirming it in, moral | 


od social attachments. 

What good consequences can result to the parents 
yn it, in @ moral or physical respect 9—In a phys- 
sipoint of view, their being relieved from the care 
»i charge of their younger children gives them leis- 
ve freely to attend to their domestic duties, to go out 
labor, or gainfully pursue in-door employment, 
ni thereby add to their family comforts. Ina mor- 
|point of view, the relief thus afforded divests par- 
nis of that petulance and irritability produced by 
echildren’s interruptions, and teasing tmuportuni- 
« suring the working hours of the day; and the 
dren, instead of experiencing scowling looks, and 
sng greeted with harsh tones, are received with 
iles of pleasure, and accents of renewed affection, 
ntheir return from school. Finally, and I affirm it 
actual experience, the religious culture they re- 


pie is indirectly given to, and operates on the older | 


naches of the family, who deeply feeling the art- 
scensure of innocent lips, are deterred from ut- 
‘ag or doing any thing of an immoral tendency in 
tir presence. 

What kind of persons are fit as educators of the besi 
wsitions, tempers, and inclinations of chiidren 2--- 
ey who possess mild and even tempers, and self 
mmand ; are patient, fond of children, know how 
conciliate their affections, and elevate their attach- 
wuts; will aid the expansion of their powers by the 
st easy, natural, and endearing metbods, and 
iconvey knowledge in the way of amusement. 
‘ould the schools consist of a hundred and fifty 
ldren or less number 9—This in a great measure 
ut depend on circumstances ; yet I conceive it cor- 
dtosay, that if the children be of an equal age, 
ruearly so, and the schools be sufficiently spacious, 
ohundred might with great propriety be admitted ; 
‘such associations teach children to know, under- 
md, and love each other, and lay the foundation 
fuuanimity, reciprocal attachment, and future hap- 
oess from mutual support. 

What kind of a building is proper 29—That which is 
itsome, airy, and spacious ; it should be dry, kept 
narkably clean, be wel! ventilated, and have a 
iy-ground. 

Where should the school he placed 9—If in a town, 
the centre of a populous poor district; but in all 
‘sas central as possible, and, as far as circum- 
nees will permit, in a free, open, and airy situa- 


nu 


val is the discipline that is lo be obserred in this 
* of training, to banish slavish fear ?—Fawiliar 
‘allectionate converse, gentle and paternal usage ; 
wher words, the action and reaction of heart on 
art; for ‘ Love, and love only, is the loan for love.’ 
lv what age should the children be retained in the 
k°’—To that of seven; and, if practicable, it 
“id be well to have another school on the spot to 
‘we them after that age, which establishment 
ld be conducted on similar but enlarged princi- 
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Went on shore at an early hour to lay in a 
stock of fresh provisions, although we heurd 
there had been in the place some recent instan- 
ces of the plague. On landing we observed 
twenty or thirty granite pillars, now used for 
securing bouts, or for the support of houses 
which projected over the water. Near by was 
one of those granite sarcophagi, so often to be 
met with in the ruined cnies of Asia Minor. 
Its sides exhibited the conunon ornament of 
the raim’s head, surrounded by a simple wreath 
of flowers. ‘There was also a Greek inserip- 
tion upon it, yet so detaced as to be but imper- 
fectly legible. ‘This “narrow house” of some 
perhaps forgotten monarch, now answers the 
purpose of a basin to the public fountain. On 
a slab of marble near the shore were some 
Latin words, and we were told of another with: 
along inscription at no great distance, as well 
as other ruins of considerable interest. We 
had only time while the captain was busied in 
the market place, to make a hasty visit to the 
citadel. This was a vast pile of rubbish, the 
work apparently of no very remote period,— 
The eye of one, however, from a country so 
new as ours, Whose most ancient memorials 
have scarcely lost the freshness of the quarry, 
cannot at once lock with indifference on the 
fragments of marble, porphyry, &c. collected 
from the ruins of earlier times to form the 
modern structures of almost all the cities of 
Turkey. The walls of the citadel were chiefly 
constructed of a common breccia, and sand 
stone with imbedded shells. IT had before see: 
the same on both sides of the Hellespont at 
Abydos and Sestos, and on inquiry learnt that 
it was also quarried at a shert distance from 
Gallipoli. 

Several of the inhabitants with whom we 
spake estimated the number of houses at R000, 
Of these they said a few hundreds were Jew- 














ish; a still greater number Armenian; and the 
remainder Greek and Turkish. As viewed 
from the citade!, I did not think that in all there 
were more than 2 or 3000. 

Notwithstanding we were told the place was 
in considerable agitation from tumors of an 
impending rapture between the Franks and the 
Turks, we ventured publicly to give away a 
considerable number of tracts to Greek chil- 
dren. I presented also a copy of St. Luke’s 
gospel, to a well dressed Jew whom we met in 
the street, together with Hebrew tracts to ath- 
ers of his brethren. 

Leaving Gallipoli we then proceeded slowly 
down the Hellespont, or Dardanelles. This 
strait at the two extremities is five miles in 
width, but in the narrowest parts, searcely one. 
Its shores though not destitute of beauty, are 
less varied and picturesque than those of the 
Bosphorus. The harbor where the Mahom- 
etans first landed in Europe; the mouth of the 
Aegos Potamos; the supposed sites of Sestos 
and Abydos, with here and there a scattered 
tumulus like those upon the plains ot Troy 
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passed successively under our view. The im- 
ortant events associated with them in the 
furkish, Grecian, Persian and Trojan histo- 
ries, kept us employed in conversation until we 
reached the old castles of the Dardanelles.— 
While the vessel was waiting the visit of the 
boarding officer, a part of us jumped into the 
boat and pulled off for the Asiatic town. Be- 
ing built on a low plain, which is every where 
intersected with water courses, it is much sub- 
ject to fevers. [t contains 2000 houses, mostly 
Turkish. Ouiy a few hundreds are Jewish, 
Armenian and Greek. Like those of Turkish 
towns in general, they are usually two stories 
in height, miserably constructed of wood and 
clay. The lower floor is devoted to culinary 
purposes, while the principal room on the up- 
per is the sitting room. ‘This contains no other 
furniture than the divan or low fixed sofa spread 
with mattresses and bolsters, against two or 
three sides of the wall. With most of the peo- 
ple, the divan, serves alternately for a seat by 
day and a bed by night. Hence it is in part, 
that a visit to one of their houses, is so sure to 
cover you with vermin of different kinds. The 
windows which are seldom of glass, are secur- 
ed, if it be a ‘Turkish house, with a fine wooden 
Jattice work; while those of the different class- 
es of rayzhs have only a moveable shutter. An 
iron ring is attached to the outer door for the 
purpose of a knocker. 

Each of our company purchased a dish of 
calvar, which is a favorite sweet-meat prepared 
from almonds, sugar, &c. During the Greek 
fasts, this forms an important addition to their 
bread and olives. Besides this preparation, for 
which the town is famous, the manufacture of 
earthen ware is carried on here to a great ex- 
tent. Most of the shopsin the Strada Marina, 
are crowded with this ware, which is of a del- 
icate brown color. 

I left Hebrew, Greek, and Turco-Greek tracts 
in a depository which I had established here a 
year ago under the auspices of the English 
consul. All the nations trading with Constan- 
tinople or the Black sea, are obliged to have 
their consuls at this place. Many circumstan- 
ces conspire to render it an important mission- 
ary station. Its fixed population is greater than 
that of Beyroot. Thousands of vessels pass to 
and fro annually from every port of the Medi- 
terranean, the Marmora and Black Sea. Ow- 
ing to the contrary wiuds which often prevail 
for a month at a time, it is no uncommon thing 
fur two.or three hundred vessels to be lying 
here at anchor together. From the three great 
commercial cities of ‘Turkey, viz. Constantino- 
ple, Sinyrna and Salonica, it is about equidis- 
tant, and the voyage is usually accomplished in 
two or three days. It enjoys the protection of 
foreign consuls of different nations. The high 
land of the opposite shore of Europe, and the 
island of Tenedos would afford healthy places 
of retirement during the sickly season. Pos- 
sessing such advantages for the circulation of 
scriptures and tracts, and for missionary opera- 
tions generally, it seems matter of surprise, that 
it has not earlier attracted the notice of mission- 
ary societies, 

Afrer an hour spent in rambling about the 
town, we hastened on board our vessel, which 
had notcome toan anchor. More than fifty 
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sail of vessels were lying near the castle, y,., 
ing for a favorable wind to pass up the Strai 
| This during the summer is quite unfrequey, 
It has been proposed to have a steam-boat g, 
ltioned here for the purpose of towing Vess 
through the narrow and crooked channel, "Ty 
captain enquired of the visiting officer if th. 
was convoy to be obtained for Syra. He smjj. 
and said there was no need of convoy for y, 
sels bound to Hydra. In the estimation of , 
Turks, that island is regarded as the chief », 
of piracy and rebellion. 

The Asiatic castle is built on a low promo 
tory, while the opposite castle of Europe, js, 
the acclivity of a hill. Hence a smal] | 
force would easily make themselves masters, 
‘this, as well as the batteries on either side. 
| Probably too a land attack could not long | 

resisted by the other fortress. The larger gn 
could hardly be discharged more than op 
during a single engagement. Some idea x, 
| be formed of their size, from those of the Sp 
na castle which [ afterwards saw. The sail 
took one of their comrades while I was sta 
ing by, and thrust him into a gun. As he} 
in this situation, all were of opinion, that t 
others might find a place by his side. 

The castles being past, all hands are x 
busily employed in preparations to resist 
piratical attacks of their brethren withou. 
Our two cannon, with the blunderbusses, inu: 
ets, swords &c. give the deck of the vessel, 
appearance of an armory. One of the gu 
just discharged, sends back a fine echo ftv 
the low irregular bills, within which we : 
still shut up. 

We soon glided down to the more interest 
part of the Troad. The classical student» 
not be reminded on whit objects the eye m 
eagerly fastened. Cape Yenicher, with 
crowd of windmills, he recognizes as the Sige 
promontory. The tomb of Aeysates, he ¢ 
covers ata distance on the plain. Forthat 
Ajax, he searches on the extremity of a ran 
of hills which extend up as far as the castle 
the Dardanelles. ‘Two of those ascribed 
Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus, he reaé 

makes out. Tie shallow bay, where the Gr 
| fleet are supposed to have had their station, 

| fancies has been filled up by the accumulation 
sand, and that hence the Rhoetan promont 
lis searcely distinguishable. For the mouth 
‘the Mender, or Seamander, and the discolo' 
‘tion of the waters caused by its muddy ste 
‘he will look in vain, if he passed as near 43 
did to the European shore. On my way 
our vessel grounded upon the sand bank wh 
its current hac extended far into the sea. 
now run so close to the opposite side, as 10° 
cover that the rock around the lower cas 
the Dardanelles is the same species © § 
stone, seen above at Abydos, and Gallip® 
One of the islands in the groupe arouo 
Sigean promontory, the sailors called Mav 
and is of a considerable size. As we des 
other tumuli make their appearance up?’ 
Trojan plain, while Ida rises in majesty © 
the horizon behind. Imbros backed by * 
thrace is seen in the opposite directio!. 
owing to the haziness of the weather, 
Lemnos nor Mount Athos are visib!¢ 
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We hail a boat just now (4 o’clock, P. M.) 
pich says an English vessel has been pirated 
ighin the last three or four days, and that the 
Aoet which we see below are all bound up the 
ardanelles. Our captain concludes therefore, 
come to anchor near Tenedos. 


(To be continued.) 


ety TRACT OPERATIONS IN PHILA- 
; DELPHIA, 


yo the editor of the Philadelphian,— 
There is much in the report, of which ex- 
acts are wow subjoined, ofa spirit-stirring char- 
wer. From its statements it appears that a 
mittee, appointed for the purpose of supply- 
pg the shipping with tracts, have, in the three 
st months, visited 365 vessels ; and, after suit- 
jle preparatory conversation supplied the offi- 
ss and crews with 40,469 pages of tracts for 
jeir moral and religious improvement. A 
vember of that committee reports, “,i have 
at satisfaction in being able to state that the 
itle messengers, which we are sending abroad, 
ontinue to be received with gratitude. I was 
informed, on board of one vessel, that the men 
mployed their evenings in reading tle tracts 
yat have from time to time been placed in 
jeir hands, and they appear to feel grateful for 
je attention paid to their destitute condition.— 
have also ascertained that the tracts which 
e placed on board of the river craft, are gen- 
rally distributed by the men among their neigh- 
brs at home, after they have been read by 
remselves. I have also seen instances of sai- 
xsopening and commencing the reading of 
acts almost as soon as they received them, and 
pparently feeling great interest in them.” 
From another report we extract the follow- 
bg—“ as every thing connected with the dis- 
bution of tracts will be interesting to the 
ommittee, I would state that | have from time 
) time given these little messengers to an indi- 
dual for the purpose of disseminating the 
ruths they contain as widely as possible.--- 
have lately seen a letter addressed to that in- 
dual by the crew of a British vessel, express- 
ng their thanks for a donation of tracts, which 
ley received from him; and also giving the 
ratifying intelligence, that they had come to 
ie determination of dispensing with the use of 
indent spirits during the voyage. May we not 
ope that their example will be followed by 
thers, and that the time will speedily arrive 
‘hen our seamen shall be as conspicuous for 
leir morality, as they have heretofore been for 
‘eir profligacy? When the moral influence 
iat is now exerted through the Mariners’ 
durch and through our Society, shall be met 
) corresponding efforts from other quarters, 
¥ the establishment of schools and religious 
sarding houses, we may then hope that this 
0 long neglected class of immortals may be 
ad, by the blessing of God, to take their proper 
‘and in Society. I would here remark, that as 
ar as my observation has extended, our seamen 
ppear to be grateful for every attention paid 
‘them; and they continue to receive our 
Facts with every acknowledgment of thank- 
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' Another report,—* It affords me pleas- 
to state thet my visits, have of late, been! 
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attended with increased interest. I asked the 
mate of one vessel, if he had any tracts on 
board? No, he replied, but I will be grateful 
forsome. The mate of another vessel stated 
to me, that he would rejoice to sce his men 
properly exercised by these silent messengers. 
I had several conversations, wherein I endeav- 
ored to enforce the importance of religious 
truth, the value of the soul, &c.—and to one 
who showed marked indifference, I dwelt on 
eternity, and the responsibility which attached 
to his station. He appeared to be a hardened 
sinner. I urged the concern of the soul to no 
effect. However, three or four sailors belong- 
ing to the vessel over-heard the conversation ; 
one remarked that religion was pure, and gen- 
tle, and without partiality. Upon this 1 felt as 
if I should leave my tracts, and in the presence 
of the mate, I gave some to them with a re- 
quest that they would read them and distribute 
them to others. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers, an interesting report was read of the 
proceedings of the Young Men’s Loan Society, 
from which are taken the following extracts.--- 
“The number of young men now engaged in 
supplying destitute neighborhoods with tracts 
is 23, all of whom are regular worshippers at 
the Apprentices’ Church. ‘The number of fam- 
ilies thus supplied is 315 and the weekly reports, 
which the members make of their visits to those 
destitute places, tend to show that our labors 
are not in vain, and serve to stimulate us to re- 
newed efforts. In some instances, at least, we 
have indulged in the hope that the tracts we 
have distributed have made impressions on the 
mind that will not easily be erased.” 

* % & % % 

“Tn the visits of some of our members, they 
found many persons who were anxious to enjoy 
the benefits of the tracts, but who were unable 
to read. A propositon was made by the young 
men to open evening schools in those neighbor- 
hoods, where such resided, and we rejoice to 
say that two schools have been opened, and are 
now in successful operation.” 

A highly interesting report was also made to 
the Board, by the committee on Prisons and 
Ifumane Institutions. A. 
CONNECTICUT MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Grateful Acknowledgment.—The Secretary of 
the General Assembly’s Board of Missions pays 
the following tribute to the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, that pioneer of all the western 
armies of benevolence: “The labors of the 
Connecticut Missionary Society have been most 
effective in the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New-York ; and to this Society the Pres- 
byterian Church ought to acknowledge its ey- 
erlasting debt of gratitude.” 

We understand that the congregation of the 
2d Presbyterian church, in Albany, late under 
the care of Dr. Chester, deceased, have unani- 
mously called the Rey. Asa T. Hopkins, as their 
pastor. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has 
ed Thursday, April 


appoint- 
9, as a day of Fasting, 
Humiliation and prayer. 
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nto hear that my children 
'—St. John. 
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Wuevy gathering round a Saviour’s board, 
Those youthful forms belov'd I see, 
Who once the happy paths explor'd 
Of learning. and ot peace with me, 


Who from my side with pain would part, 
My entering step with gladness greet, 
Aud pour incessant o’er my heart 
A tide of love, so pure, so sweet, 


While now, from each expressive face, 
Beam tranquil faith, and hope benign, 

While in each eye Heaven's smile I trace, 
The tear of joy suffuses mine.— 


Father ! I thank thy guardian care, 
Which thus its holiest gift hath shed,— 
Guide thou their steps through every suare, 
Irom every danger shield their head.— 


From poisonous error’s dire controul, 

From pride, from change, trom darkness free, 
Preserve each timorous, trusting soul, 

That like the Ark-Dove turns to Thee.— 


And may the wreath which happy davs 
Around our hearts so fondly wove, 

Sill bind us, till we speak thy praise, 
As sister spirits, one in love.— 


One, where no lingering ill can harm,— 
One, where no baneful fate can sever, 

Whiere nought but holiness doth charm, 
And ail (hat charms shall live forever. 


Lianrrorp, Feb. ist, 1829. 


-_——_a——_—__ _ 
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2 good conscience is to the soul what health is to 
the body. Itdeserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us that more than countervails al! the calami- 
ties and afilictions that befall us. LI know nothing so 
hard for a generous mind to get over as calumny and 
reproach, and nothing palliates the offence more than 
our consciousness that we do not deserve them. 
any one speaks ill of thee, said Epictetus, consider 
whether he has truth on his side, and if so, reform 
thyself, that his censures may not affect theg. When 
Anaxamander was told that the very boys laughed at 
his singing ; aye, says he, then I mustlearn to sing 
better. Plato being told that he had many enemies 
who spoke illof him--it is no matter, said he, 1 will 
live so that none shall believe them. Hearing at an- 
other time, that an intimate friend of his had spoken 
detractingly of him---lLam sure he would not do it, 
said he, if he bad not some reason for it. 

This isthe surest, as weil as the noblest way, of 
drawing a sting out of a reproach, and the true 
method of preparing a man for that great and on- 
ly relief against the pains of calumny---a voed con- 
science 


several former pupils, at the Communion Table. (Alyy... 
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ANECDOTE. 


| 

} The following anecdote was related to us the oy, 
idav, by a gentleman from Ireland :—Some Vea 
| since, the minister of his parish being absent op 
j journey, his place was supplied by a stranger, Whe 
| discourses at first were mere moral essays. The » 
ders of the church, who had been accustomed 9 
feed on the * pute milk of the word,” had no relis 
for the light trash now dealt out to them. They the 
fore, after consulting together, sent their new mip, 
ter the following text of Scripture on a card— ¢. 
we would see Jesus. * Thenext Sabbath they ,. 
delighted with a truly evangelical sermon from tf 
words—" Tien were the disciples glad, when they icy 
| the Lord.’ —Christ. Advo. 
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HOURS HAVE WINGS. 


Mu TON has the following remarks on misspe 
time :——‘' Hours have wings, "and fly up to the Auris 
of ian aud carry news of our usage. All our pray 
ers cannot intreat one of them either to return 
slacken his pace. The misspents of every miny 
isa new record against us in heaven: sure if » 
thought thus, we would dismiss them with better » 
| port, and not suffer them to go away empty, Or lady 
| with dangerous intelligence. How happy is it, ty 
| every hour should convey up not only the messi: 
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| | but the fruits of good, and stay with the Ancie: ty “7 
| Days to speak of us before his glorious throne.” But u 
| pee ' spot ¢ 
Ancedole of the Rev. Rowland Hill.—A candiie: livhte 
for admission to church membership under the Re li, h 
. ° : : ter O 
Rowland Hill, being required to give some accou 
por pee- : - hearts 
of his first impressions as to the evil of sin, and ~wnte 
need of the Gospel, related a dream, by which > wg 
| had been affected and led to serious inquiry, to ogg @ 
| hearing of sermons, &c. When he had ended, gps t 
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| Hill said, “ We do not wish to despise a good ma 
| dreams by any means: but we will tell you what s 
think of the dream, after we have sten how you go 
when you are awake.” 






















Insecrity.—Integrity is a great and commenda 
virtue. A man of integrity is a true man, a de 
man, anda steady man; he is to be trusted a 
reliea upon. No bribes can corrupt him, no fe 
daunt him ; his word is slow in coming, but sure. fi 
shines brightest in the fire, and his friend hears of \« 
most, when he most needs him. His courage gro* 
with danger, and conquers opposition by constang 
As he cannot be flattered or frighted into that he 
likes, so he hates flattery and temporising in other 
He runs with truth, and not with the times with rg” 
and not with might.—Penn’s advice to his Childres 
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